Cosmologic, psychagogic 
it is a purely practical rhetoric, valuable as it converts knowledge into action (praxis) 


necessary because men are notoriously slow to put into practice what they know to be 
right 


In this exclusively practical emphasis, the noetic and sublime elements of the genus grande 
drop away 


the grand style no longer possesses a decorous relation to the most important subjects (in 
antiquity this relation between height of matter and of style always lent the grand style a 
unique intellectual seriousness), 


nor does it produce a joyous transport. The grand style moves its hearers that they may do 
what they already know should be done 


sharpens the familiar classical opposition between movere and delectare 
The eloquence of the genus grande is terrible, powerful, and pure 


it differs from the middle style not in abundance of ornament but in its emotional intensity, 
which often uses, but does not need, rhetorical embellishment 


This style of terrible intensity and depth of feeling ‘frequently prevents applauding voices with 
its own weight, but itmay bring forth tears 


Augustine's conception of the genus grande follows the classical tradition (and especially the 
Latin) in its psychagogic affective orientation, but its function is different. For ancient forensic 
and deliberative oratory deal with contingencies and probabilities; the best policy or right 
verdict is not known before hand, but the orator presents evidence, reasons, and emotional 
appeals to persuade his audience of the conclusions that seem most probable. 


Augustine, on the other hand, assumes a shared belief in Christian doctrine in situations 
where the grand style is appropriate. Christian oratory in the grand style simply enforces prior 
beliefs; such oratory may use evidence and argument, but its primary function is to energize 
the will to enact what the mind already accepts as true. 


First, De doctrina is a preaching rhetoric and therefore more overtly ethical; one notes 
particularly the moral cast Augustine gives to the genera, especially the genus medium. Also 
the plain style moves closer to the ancient agonistic 


Augustine remarks on its surprising power, strength, and beauty; it no longer resembles the 
sermon but has broadened to include an heroic fierceness in its role as defensor fidei 
(4.26.56). Thus it quiet ly approaches the grand style, both being agonistic styles over and 
against the more tranquil genus medium. 


This relaxation to the extremes of the plain and grand styles conforms to Augustine's own 
practice, which, as Auerbach has observed, fuses passages of passionate sublimity with 
equally intense passages of fiery logical subtlety. 


And this practice, in turn, derives from the saint's firm conviction of the inseparability of love 
and knowledge. 


A promising aspect of Augustine's rhetorical theory lies in his tendency to separate eloquence 
rigidly from wisdom (4.5.8). By placing so much emphasis on the officia, on the effects of 
language, he reduces the genus grande to a purely affective function, whereas in antiquity it 
remained the style best able to deal with the most important subjects. (Significantly, the 
Renaissance almost invariably returns to the Classical relationship between genera and res.) 


But, by freeing eloquence from its noetic intention, Augustine also cut the gordian knot of the 
ancient quarrel between philosophy and rhetoric? which existed insofar as both disciplines 
were viewed as searching for truth, the former by scientific method, the latter working by 
Opinion and probability. (The Epicurean, Philodemus, baldly states, ‘The [sciences] introduce 
no reasoning which is aimed to deceive, but all the principles of the rhetoricians are aimed 
exclusively at that.'122) According to Augustine, Christian rhetoric acts in the service of 
religious truth? truth in itself and admitted by its hearers to be such. He makes it perfectly clear 
that the function of the grand style lies not in moving men's minds to accept something as true 
or good, but in impelling them to act by moving the will to love what they already approve. This 
new partnership between truth and eloquence will ultimately form the heart of Renaissance 
thinking on the grand style. 


